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The Rondo. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


At the basis of all musical composition lies the 
song, or simple melody. At first, perhaps, it 
consisted of but one period, but has now been 
extended to two and even three. 

A succession of tones having a determinate rela- 
tion to each other, yet not making complete 
sense, even when any portion of the succession is 
taken, forms a Passage. Such a chain of tones 
serves to divert the mind from melodies that 
have gone before, to modulate into new keys, or 
to lead around to the introduction of more 
weighty matter. Introductions to pieces of music 
often consist largely of passages. 

If now we take a melody of, for example, two 
periods ; let this be followed by a Passage ; let this 
lead to a repetition of the original melody ; we 
shall thus have a composition complete and satis- 
factory, possessing great unity, yet more variety 
than the simple song-form. Such a composition 
is the simplest form of the Rondo ; which derives 
its name from the fact of the constant recurrence 

‘of the original theme, as in a circle ; and this 
theme constitutes the pith of the rondo, so to 
speak. The Rondo forms the basis of the Sonata, 
Chamber Quartet, Trio, etc., and Symphony. 
It is therefore, worthy of careful study. 

There are five forms of Rondos. 

A Rondo of the first form consists merely of a 
theme of say two or three periods, a passage of 
any length the composer may deem in good taste: 
leading to a recapitulation of the theme, thus 
ending the work. The formula for this Rondo 
form is, therefore, 

THEME, PASSAGE, THEME. 


Extending our scheme to a minuter analysis, 
we might have a theme of two periods, each of 
four phrases ; a passage of, perhaps, three phrases ; 
and again the theme as before. A short coda is 
often appended in order to make the ending less 
abrupt. We find an example of this kind of 
Rondo in “Zwei leichte Sonatinen, G-dur and 
C-dur,” in Holle’s edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
Book 36. We refer to the moderato movement 
of the first of these Sonatinas. It consists of a 
theme of eight measures, a passage of eight 
measures, the theme as before, and a coda of ten 
measures. 

The Rondo of the second form consists of a 
theme of two or three periods, followed by a 
subordinate theme, or Episode, of two or three 
periods, and this, again, by the theme. , A coda 
is usually added, and the theme and episode are 
often connected by passages. The formula for 
this rondo-form is : 

THEME, EPISODE (passage), THEME, CODA. 

The episode is always in a key different from 
that of the theme, but related to it. 

The Andante from Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
minor, Op. 2, No. 1, is a rondo of this kind. The 
following is a schedule of it: 





Period I. 8 meas. 
THEME j ia © 6 wan } 16 meas. 


Episode 10 meas. 


15 meas, 
Passage 5 meas. } 


EPIsoDE } 


THEME fs before. 16 meas. 

Copa 14 meas. 

The Largo from the Sonata Op. 2, No. 2, in A, 
is another example in point. Its scheme is: 


Pe. I. 8 m. 
THEME i Pe. II. 11 m. 
Pe. 6 m. 
Pass 6 m. 


ig meas. 


EpiIsoDE { } 12 meas. 


THEME t As before. hig meas. 
Copa 30 meas. 


In this case the coda itself is quite a complete 
composition. Its motives are partly original and 
partly taken from the theme, and are put together 
according to the following scheme : 


CODA PROPER. 
5 m. 


TH. 


ORIG, TH. PASS. 
8 m. 


7m. 7m 3m. 

The Rondo of the third form consists of a 
theme and two episodes. Jt may be regarded as 
being composed of two Rondos of the second form, 
which, so to speak, dovetail into each other, as 
in this scheme : 

THEME, EPISODE, THEME, 
THEME, EPISODE, THEME. 

Calling the theme A, the first episode B and 
the second episode C, we have the following 
scheme as that of the new form ; A—B—A—C 
A. Anexample of this form of rondo is the 
Rondo from: Beethoven’s sonata in C, op. 53. An 
analysis of thiscomposition gives the following 
plan : THEME,62 measures; FIRST EPISODE with its 
passages, 52 measures; THEME, as before, 62 meas- 
ures ; SECOND EPISODE 138 measures ; THEME to 
Prestissimo, 90 measures ; CODA (Prestissimo) 141 
measures. The Adagio from Sonatain Ed, Op. 10, 
No. 1, is another example of this kind of rondo. 

The Rondo of the fourth form has the following 
scheme : 
THEME, I. EPISODE, THEME, IIEPISODE, THEME, I EPIS., CODA 


- os 





This rondo-form is divided into three chapters, 
as we have indicated in the plan. The theme, 
first episode, and repetition of the theme form a 
small rondo, complete in itself. Complete, yet 
not perfect. A further development is given by 
the second episode, which, in consideration of its 
importance, is usually nearly as long as the theme 
and first episode together. This forms the second 
chapter of the work. The recapitulation of the 
theme, first episode, and coda, forms the third 
chapter. It is to be observed that in order to 
avoid monotony the first episode-is put in a new 
key at its second appearance. The finale of the 
Sonata in Ab, Op. 26, by Beethoven, is an ex- 
ample of this kind of rondo. Another beautiful 
example in point is the finale of the great Sona- 
ta in C major, Op. 2, No. 3, Beethoven. The 
motives of this rondo are especially delightful, 
and in particular, the treatment of the second 
episode is hardly surpassed in beauty by any 
other of the Sonatas. The plan of this work is: 





THEME 29 m. 
Chap. 1. } eptsone I. 38 m. 
THEME 34 m. 


EPISODE IT. 


oon fmt 


THEME 37 m. 
Chap. III. } eptsopr I Bm.4 
copa 60 m. 


The Rondo of the fisth form, like the preceding, 
consits of a theme, two episodes, and coda, or 
conclusion. The coda, however, instead of being 
a comparatively unimportant part of the compo- 
sition, as in the forms previously considered, as- 
sumes here a dignity and importance only subor- 
dinate tothat of the theme. In this form we 
shall designate it by the term ConcLusIoNn. We 
have already seen that the rondo of the fourth 
form is divided into three parts, or chapters, each 
somewhat complete in itself. It is to be observed 
however, that these chapters do not come toa 
full close save at the end of the piece. In the 
fifth rondo-form it is otherwise. The first chap- 
ter comes to a full close, and this part is to be 
repeated before the next is played. Tha theme 
is not repeated between the first and second epi- 
sodes, but the Conclusion is given instead. As 
this omission of the theme detracts somewhat 
from the unity of the piece, it is customary to 
construct the second episode from motives very 
similar to those of the theme, but differently 
treated. We have, then, the following as the 
plan of this rondo-form : 

EPIS. I., CONCLU. EPISODE II. THEME, EPIS. I., 


_— _ 


THEME, CONCLU 





Y 


A well marked example of this kind of rondo 
is the finale of the little F-minor Sonata, Op. 2, 
No.1. Its plan stands thus: 


THEME 22m. 
Partl. jerisope! 12m. 


Part Ir. ) 2P180DE Il. 
CONCLUSION 28 m. 80 m. 


THEME 22 m. 
Part LII. } episope I. 12 m. 
CONCLUSION 23. 


All of the rondos in Beetheven’s Sonatas in 
which the first part is repeated belong to this 


rondo-form. 
Following up the plan of development we 
come next to the Sonatina, of which we shall 


treat in another article. 





A Letter from Richard Wagner.* 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. 


My Esteemed Friend—You are still the only 
editor of a political newspaper of any import- 
ance on whose support I can reckon, whenever it 
is necessary for me to be put, in any way, in com- 
munication with the public. _It is for me’a real 
piece of good fortune that we should be con- 
nected by friendship of long standing: were this 
not the case, on this occasion as on previous ones, 
I do not know to what means I should be obliged 
to have recourse, in order, as I naturally very 
much desire, to inform the more serious lovers ot 
my art, who are scattered far and wide, that they 
will, in a very short time, really have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a performance of my Tristan 
und Isolde. While, therefore, I earnestly beg 
you to do all you can for the propagation of this 
intelligence, 1 must beg you to allow me to accord 
myself the small satisfaction of directing your 
attention to the peculiar significance which I 
may fairly attach to the performance, that is ac- 
tually coming off, of my work. Perhaps in giv- 


* Addressed to the Editor of the Vienna Botschofter. 
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ing a short history of the obstacles which have 
hitherto prevented this performance, I shall be 
furnishing you with a contribution, not unworthy 
of notice, to the history of modern art generally. 

In the summer of 1857, I determined to inter- 
rupt the execution of my work on the Nibelung- 
en, and commence something shorter, which 
should renew my connection with the stage. 
Tristan und Isolde was really commenced in the 
above year, but the completion of it, from all 
kinds of disturbing influences, was deferred till 
the summer of 1859. With regard to the first 
performance, of which I could only hear in con- 
nection with my taking an active part in it my- 
self, I entertained, as I was then still excluded 
from the territory of the German Bund, the no- 
tion of coming to an understanding with some 
theatrical manager, and giving a series of Ger- 
man operatic representations during some ‘of the 
summer months in Strasburg. The manager of 
the Grand Ducal Theatre at Karlsruhe, Dr. Ed- 
ward Devrient, whose opinion I asked upon the 
subject, represented to me the great difficulties of 
such a scheme, and advised me rather to wait and 
see whether the noble exertions of the Grand- 
Duke of Baden would be successful in procuring 
me a summons, for the period required by the 
study of my work, to Karlsruhe, where every 
appliance for a good performance would willing- 
ly be placed at my disposal. Unfortunately, the 
steps taken in Dresden for this object by my 
most illustrious patron had not the desired result. 
My absence from Karlsruhe rendered an under- 
standing with the singers chosen to represent 
my work so difficult, that, in consequence of the 
great and altogether unusual obstacles in the 
way, from the moment my presence in Karslruhe 
was proved to be an impossibility, all further at- 
tempts to carry out my design had to be aband- 
oned. Had my presence at Karlsruhe been then 
possible, I should have there found for the princi- 
pal parts in Tristan the very singers who, even 
after six years, and when I am at perfect liberty 
to choose whom I like, could, as the only ones 
calculated to carry out my views, have been se- 
lected by me from the great numbers of artists 
attached to the opera-houses of Germany. [I al- 
lude to those admirable artists, since then my 
most intimate friends, Herr and Madame Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld. 

You shall now hear, with a smile, probably, 
of astonishment, what round-about ways had to 
be taken for me to obtain what I had been on the 
point of attaining and what I had failed to attain 
solely for the reasons I have already given. 

In order to render possible a first performance, 
in which I myself should take an active part, of 
Tristan und Isolde, I migrated, in the Autumn of 
1859—to Paris. |My scheme was to collect a 
model German operatic cempany there during 
the months of May and June, 1860; the Italian 
Operahouse, unoccupied every year at that pe- 
riod, was to have been engaged for the perform- 
ances. As I found most of the artists, with 
whom I was acquainted and on friendly terms, 
inclined to take my offer into consideration, the 
first thing I had to do was to think how to ensure 
the material possibility of the enterprise. It 
was not difficult to find a business-director in the 
— of one of the proprietors of the Italian 

perahouse ; it was more difficult to procure the 
financial guarantee of a capitalist. To get a 
person to give it, I had to provide courage for a 
well-disposed wealthy man, a friend of one of 
my Parisian friends; at my own risk. I arranged 
three ey concerts in the Italian Operahouse, 
when I had fragments of my music executed by 
a grand orchestra, and—for it is not possible to 
do anything of the kind otherwise in Paris—at a 
very heavy expense. The only advantage I 
wanted tu derive from the indisputably great and 
significant impression produced by these concerts 
on the public was to gain the confidence of the 
capitalist on whom, as I have said, I had fixed to 
support my proposed operatic enterprise. Un- 
fortunately, this gentleman, somewhat advanced 
in years, was quite unable to attend the concerts ; 
my friend's speculations ended in nothing. But, 
though it became, moreover, evident that it was 

impossible to get together at the right moment, 





on account of the different dates when they 
would be at leisure, the Germen singers I intend- 
ed to invite, and though the sacrifices and efforts 
the three concerts had cost me deterred me from 
any further similar attempts, the success of my 
appearance in Paris was, to my astonishment, 
eventually proved in another quarter. The Em-, 
peror of the French gave orders for the perform- 
ance of my Tannhdiuser at the Grand Opera.— 
You know pretty accurately in what new and 
strange complications I was involved by this 
affair, which made a tolerable noise throughout 
Europe : it cost me a deeply anxious year of my 
life. While I,really should not have known what 
to do, had I achieved a great success, had that 
been possible, I felt in the midst of the raging 
storm of a most frightful failure, as though freed 
from some pernicious source of uneasiness that 
had, till then, stopt me on the right road, which, 
as, on the other hand, Paris had helped me to 
open up Germany once more, conducted me 
dfrect to Karlsruhe, to bring about there, if pos- 
sible, the first peformance of my Tristan. 

May 1861 had arrived. Immediately assured 
of the most gracious desire, on the part of the 
illustrious pair, the Grand-Duke and Grand- 
Duchess, to promote my aim, I had to deplore the 
departure, which had meanwhile taken place, of 
my two artists, the Schnorrs, who had accepted 
a permanent engagement—in Dresden. _1 was 
now, in conformity with the kind intentions of 
my noble patron, to select what singers I liked, 
so that they might be summoned to Karlsruhe, to 
take part in the model performance of my work. 
I was not yet allowed to visit Dresden; I hast- 
ened to Vienna, to make myself better acquaint- 
ed with the resources there. You, my dear Uhl, 
were then present with me at the first, and for 
me fine, representation of my Lohengrin, and 
will feel that what I experienced on that intoxi- 
cating May evening could not fail to give sud- 
denly a new direction to my previously stormy 
life. It was at once evident that the task of se- 
curing the admirable singers of the Imperial 
Operahouse for a performance of my Tristan in 
Karlsruhe was an impossibility. On the other 
hand, it was my interest not to raise any objec- 
tions to the offer made by the first authorities of 
the Imperial Theatre to produce Tristan forth- 
with at Vienna under my personal superintend- 
ence.—You know what was my principal cause 
for hesitating. It was expecting too much of that 
favorite singer, Ander, whose recent death filled 
us all with such heartfelt sorrow, to suppose he 
could go through the exceedingly fatiguing effort 
of representing the principal part in Tristan. 
But as all the other parts cenit be admirably 
cast, I was able to consent to alter, cut, and 
adapt the character so as to render it possible for 
this artist also to fulfil the task allotted him. The 
rehearsals were to begin in the autumn of 1861. 
You remember that a prolonged affection of the 
voice rendered Ander during the whole winter 
incapable of any fatiguing effort whatever, and 
there was then no one else to be got; Tichat- 
scheck and Schnorr were both in Dresden and 
could not leave. The affair had to be postponed 
for another year. In the summer of 1862, I had 
already despaired of the work being again taken 
in hand at Vienna, when, to my astonishment, 
the management informed me that Herr Ander 
felt completely recovered, and had declared him- 
self one to resume the study of Tristan und 
Isolde. 

This summer I became acquainted with the 
admirable, and in my opinion, extraordinarily 
sympathetic performances of that excellent artist, 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, a really vocal musician 
and actor; he and his wife, formerly esteemed 
in Karlsruhe as a true and noble artist under the 
name of Friiulein Garrigues, had already, from 
pure inclination, so far mastered, with the great- 
est love and the most thorough intelligence, the 
principal parts in my works, that, when they 
paid me a visit on the banks of the Rhine, where 
I was stopping for a short time, we were enabled, 
in my little room, to get up complete musical per- 
formances of my opera, with Biilow’s inimitable 
pianoforte -accompaniment. This happened in 
my room, at a time when no one offered me the 





opportunity of doing so much on any stage. I 
was now allowed again to visit Dresden, where 
there were all the means for bringing out my 
work ; but, when, in the autumn of the same year, 
I was stopping there for a few days, I could not 
help feeling at once certain, from the peculiar be- 
havior of the management of the Theatre, that 
there was not the slightest probability of any- 
thing being arranged with me about my work. 
I learned, moreover,what hopes I might build upon 
the managers of the larger German theatres gen- 
erally, when, not Jong afterwards, on my way 
through Berlin, I sent to say I wished to see the 
Intendant-General of the Prussian Theatres 
anes and he simply refused to let me call upon 
him. 


Under these circumstances I was compelled 
once more to turn my hopes, much weakened as 
they were, to Vienna. Since the first delays in 
the production of Tristan, the musical press there 
had applied itself with especial alacrity to the 
task of proving that my work was generally not 
adapted for performance ; and that no singer 
could either hit my notes or retain them. This 
theme became the watchword throughout Ger- 
many for all who furnished information, wrote, 
or spoke of me. A fair French vocalist—Mad- 
ame Viardot, it is true,—expressed to me one 
day her astonishment that it was possible such 
assertions as, for instance, that this or that could 
not be sung, ete., should be advanced about us; 
were the musicians in Germany not musical as 
well, she asked. Well, I did not quite know 
what answer to give, especially for the informa- 
tion of a fair artist, who had once, by the way, 
expressively sung a whole act of Isolde, at first 
sight, in Paris. But matters were not really so 
bad with my German singers; guided by the ex- 
traordinarily intelligent industry and zeal of my 
worthy friend, Herr Esser, the Capellmeister, 
even my Viennese singers at last afforded methe 
great satisfaction of hearing them sing the entire 
opera, free from faults, and in a really touching 
manner, at the piano. How it could afterwards 
come into their heads again to assert they could 
not learn their parts—for so, I am informed, they 
said—is a riddle which I will not puzzle my brains 
in solving; perhaps they acted as they did to 
please our celebrated musical critics at Vienna 
and elsewhere, who were exceedingly anxious 
that my work should be considered impracticable, 
and for whom the practicability of the perform- 
ance must of course be an insult ; perhaps, how- 
ever, the informatlon I received was itself not 
true ; everything is possible, for, now-a-days, the 
German press is not conducted in exactly a 
Christian spirit. Enough: I received at Mos- 
kow, in March 1868, from the management of the 
Imperial Opera, a communication, telling me I 
had no need to hurry my return to Vienna to 
attend the general rehearsals, fixed for that date, 
of Tristan, as, inconsequence of illness, the per- 
formance could not take place before the theatre 
was closed for the vacation. The vacation passed 
and there was no more question of Tristan. I 
believe that among the persons in the theatre, 
there was a general opinion that, with the very 
best will, Ander would not be able to “get 
through” his part, far less perform it frequently. 
In this dubious state of affairs, the “ Opera” 
could not possibly strike the management as a 
gaintothe“repertory.” I thought that this, as well 
as a great deal more, was so correct and so natur- 
al, as things stood, that I no longer troubled my- 
self about the reports brought me at various times. 
To speak frankly: I had had enough of it, and 
thought no more of the whole business. 

Thus then my Tristan und Isolde had become 
a mere fable. I was treated in a friendly man- 
ner here and there; Tannhduser and Lohengrin 
were praised; otherwise, however, it seemed to 
be all over with me. 

But fate had ordained otherwise. Had every 
plan I had previously made been successfully car- 
ried out, the principle at stake in the perform- 
ance of this work would still not have been quite 
definitely decided :—on the other hand, the op- 
portunity of arriving at such a decision, as com- 
pletely as the circumstances of the present * time 
render it possible to do so, was yet in store for 
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me. 
beat the more strongly and warmly for the Ideal 
of my art: it cried to the artist, abandoned by 
the world: “ What thou createst I will accept!” 
And this time the will was itself creative, for it 
was the will of a——King ! 

The wondrous beauty of the exciting and pro- 
moting power which, for the last year, has entered 
into my life, and obtained possession, with smil- 
ingly coercive force, of my thoughts and endeav- 
ors, I cannot manifest to my friends except by 
the fact of its active existence. Such a fact I 
annource to day. And what the nature of the 
power here at work is, you must conclude from 
the mode of its manifestation, when I inform you 
in what fashion Tristan will be presented to my 
friends. 

The performances of Tristan und Isolde, of 
which three at least are fully guaranteed, will be 
of a completely exceptional and model kind. For 
this purpose, in the first place, the representatives 
of the two extraordinarily difficult leading parts 
were especially summoned to Munich in the per- 
sons of my dear friends, Ludwig and Malvina 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld ; they are accompanied 
by my trusty old comrade on the battle-fields of 
art, Anton Mitterwurzer, true and genuine as 
can be as Kurwenal. As far as circumstances 
will allow, too, the most judicious measures have 
been most magnanimously taken for the cast of the 
other parts; every person concerned is friendly 
and devoted to me. In order that we might not 
be annoyed by the disturbing influences existing 
in a theatre open every day, the cosy Royal Resi- 
denz-Theatre was placed at our exclusive dispo- 
sal: everything has been carefully fitted up there 
for the requirements of an inward, clear, and 
snugly intelligible representation according to my 
directions. Here, almost daily, the magnificent 
Royal Hof-Orchestra, Franz Lachner’s model 
creation, is placed at onr service for numerous 
rehearsals, at which, caring for naught but the 
aitainment of the highest artistic delicacy and 
correctness, we have plenty of leisure and time 
to effect this without undue exertion. In order 
to lighten for me the promoting survey of what 
every one is doing, my dear friend, Hans von 
Biilow, has been given me to conduct the orches- 
tra—he and no other, he who once effected the 
Impossible, when he compiled a playable piano- 
forte arrangement of this score, though no one 
can yet understand how he did it. With him, 
who is so well acquainted with the score, which 
still appears enigmatical to so many musicians, 
that he knows by heart the very smallest frag- 
ments of it, and has made himself master of my 
intentions, down to their most delicate niceties— 
with this second self by my side, I can take into 
consideration every separate item of the musical 
and scenic representation in that quietly confiden- 
tial artistic frame of mind rendered possible only 
by affectionate relations between myself and ar- 
tists connected by the ties of the firmest friend- 
ship. The zeal displayed in providing beautiful 
scenery and highly characteristic costumes is such 
that it seems as if the question was no longer one 
of a mere theatrical performance, but of a monu- 
mental exhibitiou. 

Transported thus from the desert of our ordi- 
nary tradesman-like system of conducting thea- 
tres to the refreshing oasis of an art atelier, we 
prepare the work for a dramatic performance, 
which, purely as such, must form an epoch for all 
who may witness it. 

The performances, for the present—as an- 
nounced—only three, perhaps, in number, are to 
be considered as art-festivals, to which I am per- 
mitted to invite the friends of my art from far 
and near; they are thus removed from the cate- 
gory of ordinary theatrical performances, and 
taken out of the usual relations existing be- 
tween the theatre and the public of our age. 
My gracious patron desires that these significant 
representations shall be offered not to ordinary 
curiosity, but wholly and solely to a more serious 
interest in my art; I am, therefore, empowered 
to issue far and wide, wherever the latter has 
gained men’s hearts, invitations to these perform- 
ances. 

They will take place somewhere in the second 


When all else forsook me, a noble heart ] 





half of this present May, and the exact days, as 
far as they can be settled before hand, will at 
the proper time beannounced in the most largely 
circulating papers. We presume that whoever is 
not deterred from undertaking a journey to Mu- 
nich expressly for this purpose, does not combine 
with it any superficial object, but manifests by it 
the earnest interest he feels in the successful so- 
lution of an important and noble artistic prob- 
lem ; and every one who, in this clearly defined 
spirit, sends in his name to the management of 
the Hof and National Theatre, Munich, may 
rely on finding a place kept for him at the thea- 
tre for the performance indicated by him. An 
invitation similar to, and having the same object 
as, the one I have now given to persons at a dis- 
tance, I give also to the friends of my art 
here. 

To any raillery to the effect that by such meas- 
ures we appear to have taken into consideration 
an especially friendly pnblic whom it would cer- 
tainly require no great art to please, we quietly 
reply that on this occasion the question is not one 
of pleasing or not pleasing, that wonderful thea- 
trical game of hazard of modern times, but ex- 
clusively one of deciding whether artistic prob- 
lems, such as I have proposed in this work, are 
to be solved, in what way they are to be solved, 
and whether it is worth the trouble to solve 
them. That the last question does not mean that 
we wish to learn whether a great deal of money 
can be made by these performances (for this 1s 
the signification of anything pleasing or not 
pleasing in theatres now-a-days), but, simply, 
whether by admirable performances, with works 
of this description, it is possible to produce the 
anticipated right influence generally upon the 
cultivated human mind, is something that must 
be emphatically stated; that, consequently, the 
first object in view is the solution of a purely ar- 
tistic problem, and that, therefore, only those 
should be summoned to that solution who, by se- 
rious interest in the matter, are really prepared 
and able to co-operate in it. Should the problem 
be solved, the question will be widened, and it 
will then, too, be shown in what way we are 
ready to accord to and prepare for the people, 
properly so-called, a participation in the Highest 
and the Profoundest even of art, though, as yet 


we do not think we ought to take into considera-: 


tion the actual theatrical public of the present 
day. 

If yon are now of opinion, my dear Uhl, that 
I have been treating of no unimportant event in 
art, and that it is worth while to do something 
for the announcement contained in what I have 
said, may I beg yon to employ, as you may con- 
sider best. your connections as a publicist. Iam 
modest enough to know that I am issuing my in- 
vitations to only a few ; but I also know that those 
few are surprisingly scattered at great distances. 
I should like my summons to reach those thus 
scattered ; for what principally summons them to 
an extraordinary meeting is: even though the 
artistic effort should be inferior, at any rate so 
rare, beautiful, and glorious a deed, that it should 
certainly be noticed far and near. Let our watch- 
word be: Hail to the noble doer of this deed !— 
With the most friendly greetings, I remain yours 
ever devotedly, RicHARD WAGNER. 

Munich, 18th April, 1865. 





Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde.” 
1. THe LEGEND. 


The old Breton legend, of the twelfth century, 
which Richard Wagner has taken for the subject of 
his opera, is thus given in Dunlop’s History of Fic- 
tion. 


In the court of his uncle King Mare, the king of 
Cornwall, who at this time resided at the castle of 
Tyntagil, Tristram became expert in all knightl 
exercises. The King of Ireland, at Tristram’s soli- 
citations, promised to bestow his daughter Iseult in 
marriage on King Mare. The mother of Iseult 
gave to her daughter’s confidante, a filtre, or love 
potion, to be administered on the night of her nup- 
tials. Of this beverage Tristram and Iseult on their 
voyage to Cornwall unfortunately partook. Its in- 





fluence during the remainder of their lives regulated 
the affections and destiny of the lovers. 

After the arrival of Tristram and Iseult in Corn- 
wall, and the nuptials of the latter with King Mare, 
a great part of the romance is occupied with their 
contrivances to procure secret interviews.—Tristram 
being forced to leave Cornwall on account of the dis- 
pleasure of his uncle,trepaired to Brittany, where 
lived Iseult with the white hands. He married her— 
more out of gratitude than love. Afterwards he pro- 
ceeded to the dominions of Arthur, which became 
the theatre of unnumbered exploits. 

* Tristram, subsequent to these events, returned to 
Brittany and to his long-neglected wife. There, be- 
ing wounded and sick, he was soon reduced to the 
lowest ebb. In this situation he dispatched a confi- 
dant to the Queen of Cornwall, to try if he could 
induce her to accompany him to Brittany, &c. 


TI. WAGNER’s Lisrerro. 


This libretto, in small octavo, 110 pages, was pub- 
lished in 1859, in Leipzig, by Breitkopf and Hiirtel. 
From a severe review of it by Prof. L. Bischoff, 
which appeared at that time in the Lower-Rhine 
Musik-Zeitung, we take the following abstract of the 
plot, omitting most of the reviewer’s criticism, which, 
however may be found in the numbers of this Jour- 
nal of November, 1859. 


In the very first scene, as in Zannhaiiser and Lo- 
hengrin, Wagner gives evidence of his great talent as 
a stage-manager and scenic artist. The stage repre- 
sents the forecastle of a ship—a tent-like apartment, 
closed at the back by curtains. Isolde is lying ona 
sofa with ‘‘her face buried in the cushions.” Near 
her is Brangine, her confidante. The song “of a 
young seaman is heard in the air, as if from the 
mast.” The sailor yearns for his “ Irish child,” and 
at once gives us a specimen of the poetic bombast, 
and the mis-use of the German language, which we 
meet all through the poem. 

Isolde now starts up, and, cursing the coast of 
Cornwall, on which she would willingly never land, 
implores the winds to dash the vessel to pieces. On 
her expressing a wish for air, Brangine opens the 
curtains at the back, and thus exposes to our view 
the entire deck to the stern of the vessel, with the 
sea, stretching to the horizon, beyond it. Around 
the mast are stretched the crew, and behind them, 
knights and squires. Ata slight distance from them 
is Tristan, gazing down on the sea, while his com- 
panion, Kurwenal, is lying at his feet. The song of 
the young sailor is again heard from the mast. This 
is admirable! Well merited applause cannot fail to 
be obtained by this scenic effect. 

Isolde now despatches a message, couched in the 
peculiar and exceedingly eccentric German of the 
“ Future,” for Tristan to come to her. He refuses, 
however, very politely, to accede to her request, and 
kindly siezes the occasion to inform us that he is con- 
ducting her, as bride, to King Marke. But Kur- 
wenal, who, it would seem, is not so refined in his 
manners, answers the bearer of the message, Bran- 
giine, rather coarsely, or, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, sends her back “ with a flea in her ear.” Be- 
sides this, “ he sings after the confidante, as she hesi- 
tatingly leaves, with all his strength,” a sarcastic 
ditty on a certain Morold, deceased, who once en- 
tered the lists for Isolde, and was killed by Tristan. 

Brangiine returns to the forepart of the vessel, and 
draws the curtains close. Isolde, ‘on the pvint of 
the most fearful outburst,” restrains herself, and 
questions her attendant. The latter replies, in the 
eccentric lingo to which we have already alluded, 
that Tristan would rather be excused. Hereupon 
Isolde tells her that Tristan is the same “ party ” 
who killed her betrothed, Morold, and then fell into 
her hands. The sword which menaced him she, 
however, let fall, and cured his wounds, that he 
might be restored to health, return home, and not an- 
noy herany more with his presence. In return for 
all this, Tristan, she goes on to inform us, expressed 
his gratitude and swore fidelity to her, but he subse- 
quently despised her, and recommended her to King 
Marke as a wife, This slight narrative takes up 
eighty lines ! Hence her hatred, her torment : 


* Unbeloved. this man of men 
Always near to see!” 


The “unbeloved” applying to Isolde and not to 
Tristan. : 

Brangine represents to her mistress that the match 
with King Marke is a very good one after all. With 
regard to Tristan’s dreaded coldness, the faithful 
maid observes that she is sure there must be some 
remedy against it among the potions which Isolde’s 
mother, who is skilled in all magical arts, has given 
them ! 
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But Isolde selects from the “ shrine,” or, in other 
words, her family medicine-chest, a drink of death. 
She determines to pledge Tristan in this, and perish 
with him. As the vessel is now approaching the 
shore, she sends for him to share the ‘‘ draught of re- 
conciliation.” After a long dialogue, spiced with 
dialectical beauties, and inextricably entangled ina 
labyrinth of constructions, compared to which the 
most crabbed unintelligible style of ordinary writers 
is a clear crystal stream—on what is past, and on the 
reconciliation which is, in consequence, needed, Isolde 
imperiously commands Brangiine to fill the golden 
goblet with the fatal potion, and hands it to Tristan. 
He drinks. , As, however, he does not fall down 
dead, Isolde exclaims: ‘ What! treachery here, 
too? The half is mine! Traitor, I drink to thee!” 

Upon this, Wagner favors us with the following : 
“(She drinks, and flings away the goblet. Both, 
seized with affright, gaze, vith the greatest cmotion, 
but wit fixed glance, and without moving, into each 
other’s eyes, in the expression of which the defiance 
of death soon gives way to the glow of love. They 
are seized with a fit of trembling. They pnt their 
hands convulsively to their hearts, and then pass 
them over their foreheads.—They next seek each 
other with their glances. They cast down their eyes 
confusedly, but, afterwards, fix them with increasing 
desire on each other. Isoupe (with trembling voice): 
Tristan ! Tristan (qushingly) : Isolde !——Sue 
(sinking on his breast) : Faithless heauteous one !—— 
He (encircling her with warmth) : Most blessea woman ! 
(They remain ina dumb embrace).” . 

Trumpets are heard without. The vessel has 
reached the land, and King Marke approaches. The 
curtains are suddenly drawn on one side. The deck 
is filled with men. At the back is a new scene ; 
“The coast. with a castle crowning the summit of 
the cliff.” The lovers, who have just sung a duet, 
concluding : ‘ Joy in the breast | exultant pleasure ! 

| Isolde! Tristan! | Tristan! Isolde: | Res- 

cued from the world! | Thou art won for me!” 
start up, and Isolde exclaims: “ Ha! what draught 
was this ?——“ BranGaneE (in despair) : “ The love- 
draught.”——Isolde faints, and the sailors cry: 
“Hail te the king!” Great tumult and activity ; 
some disappear over the side, some run ont ona 
bridge. What will happen when the king comes on 
board ?———That is a mere trifle—— The curtain 
falls rapidly,” and certainly it was high time it 
should. 

During the space between the acts, all has settled 
calmly down again. . Isolde is King Marke’s wedded 
wife. In the second act, we behold her, in the gar- 
den before her chamber, with Brangiine. It is a 
pleasant summer’s night. Hunting sounds, that die 
away. They come from a “nightly hunt,” to which 
the king is proceeding with Melot, his own friend and 
Tristan’s. 

Tristan is awaiting the signal agreed on: the ex- 
tinguishing of the torch burning at the entrance to 
the garden. Brangiine warns her mistress against 
Melot’s treachery : * O, leave the warning wick ! let 
it show you the danger! O, do not put it out, to-day, 
at least!” It is all in vain! Isolde’s glowing passion 
conquers, and she extinguishes the torch. Brangiine 
mounts a watch-tower behind the scenes. 

Tristan “ rushes in’’—‘' glowing embrace.” Both 
now pour out their hearts, by speaking or singing 
their feelings, at one time in the form of a duet and 
then in solos, to a text of one-and-twenty pages, wnin- 
terrupted save by a short ery of warning from Bran- 
giine (behind the scenes) of thirteen lines, during 
which a “ long, silent embrace, with heads sunk back- 
wards,” on # flowery bank, is prescribed, in the stage 
diections, to the lovers, 

This long, lyrical scene is, in every respect, so un- 
pleasant and disagreeable as to be actually disgust. 
ing. The sentiments and language are artificial and 
stilted, and, when this is not the case, immeasurably 
flac and commonplace, The affectation of old Ger- 
mun terms is as repulsive as the abuse of the lan- 
guage is offensive, The toying with Antitheses of 
* far” and “long,” “near”? and “ far,” of “ day’’ 
and “ night,” in which love pours out all its pretty 
sayings for seven dreary pages, in order to calumniate 
the day and exalt the night — lovers call them- 
selves ‘ Night-hallowed”’), the playing with the 
“sweet wordlet and” (“Is not our love called Tris- 
tan and Isolde ? ”’) the everlasting subtleties, surpass- 
ing in emptiness and vapidity the most insipid poeti- 
eal scribbling of the later troubadours, the forced or- 
namentation and affected artificiality of thonght—all 
this is not only incapable of supplying the deficiency 
of real feeling and imagination, butabsolutely shows 
itin the most glaring light. All this is presented, 
moreover, in a form so unshackled and slovenly that 
it is distinguished from the most insipid prose only 
by the employment of rhymes generally trivial, fre- 
quently false, and, here and there, consisting of mere 








assonances. Every page offers proof of what is now 
asserted. 

The “ one-conscious” lovers, as Wagner terms 
them, are disturbed by the king and his retinue, con- 
ducted to the spot by Melot. Isolde feels ashamed 
“ involuntarily ;” Tristan stretches out his cloak, 
“also involuntarily” (sic /) before her. Marke, an 
honest old fellow, first proves dialectically to Melot 
that the Jatter is mistaken if he supposes his advice 
has saved the royal honor, for the ‘‘ freest deed (!) of 
Tristan’s truth” has touched his heart. He now, for 
the first time, addresses Tristan. “To me—this ? 
this, Tristan, to me?” Hereupon he favors him with 
amild sermon of four pages, concluding with the 
question ; ‘‘ Why this disgrace to me?” 

Tristan, “‘in whose mien there is perceptible grad- 
ual-increasing grief” (indeed 4), answers very poeti- 
cally, “ O King, that—I cannot tell you.” He then 
asks Isolde whether she will follow him into the 
“magic realms of night,” appending to his query 
four lines which are unintelligible to ordinary mor- 
tals. Isolde answers in the affirmative, with similar 
mysterious circumlocution. Good old Marke says 
nothing, but Melot bursts out. ‘Tristan rushes on 
him. As Melot stretches out his sword against him, 
Tristan lets his fall, and sinks down wounded. Isolde 
flings herself on his breast, while Marke holds back 
Melot—the curtain falls rapidly.” 

The third act shows us the garden of Tristan’s 
castle. The sea is visible over the wall. ‘ A plain- 
tive pastoral tune is heard on a shepherd’s pipe.” 

Tristan is lying, as if without life,on a couch. 
His faithful Kurwenal—who, by the way, is the only 
characteristically treated figure in the whole drama— 
has conveyed him to the place, and now stands be- 
hind him. He has, also, despatched a trusty sailor 
“to: the only physician-ess that is of any good.” 
Tristan awakes. His honest companion does all he 
can to make Tristan recognize his home, but Tris- 
tan’s thonghts are roaming in other regions. ‘ I was 
where I always have been, whither J go forever—where 
only one knowing is ours: divine-eternal, ever-forget- 
ting!” The poor “day,”’ of course, comes second 
best off again. Kurwenal announces to the enthusi- 
astic dreamer that he has sent for Isolde. This 
rouses him up, but, as the shepherd boy still continues 
playing upon his pipe the mournful strain—as a sign 
that no bark is visible—Tristan relapses into his 
melancholy fit, and what is more, faints. But he re- 
covers: a merrry strain is heard, ‘The ship! the 
ship! ” He is unable to contain himself. Isolde ap- 
proaches. Even while behind the scenes she ex- 
claims; “Tristan! beloved!” He springs up: 
“ how do I hear the light!” (!) rushes into her arms, 
and sinks, lifeless, at her feet. 

This scene takes up in the book twenty-three pages, 
the rest extending over eleven more. It will, we 
should say, be a rather tongh job for the singer, since 
Tristan is not, like Tannlduser, in the last act, shat- 
tered merely internally, but bodily wounded to the 
death. The narrative, too, in Tunnhduser, possesses 
more variety and interest than the dreamy, mystical 
expression of one and the same sentiment, although 
Wagner has, with a certain amount of skill, endeav- 
ored to relieve the monotony by the sounds of the 
shepherd’s song, and, also, by making Kurwenal ob- 
serve and descrihe, from the watch-tower, the course 
of the vessel, and the danger it runs from the rocks 
that line the shore. 

Isolde’s grief bursts forth; the mode in which it 
is expressed is pervaded by a strain of real feeling 
and true poetry. She falls, in a fainting state, upon 
the corpse. 

“ Tumult and clashing of weapons heard from the 
shore below.’’ King Marke, having landed, forces his 
way up. Behind the scenes, the voices of Brangiane 
and Melot. Kurwenal, placing himself at the castle- 
gate (atthe back), cuts down Melot, and rushes on 
Marke and the armed men. He is wounded, and 
dies by the side of Tristan’s corpse. Brangiine, who 
“has swung herself sideways over the wall” (!) bu- 
sies herself with Isolde. She brings her to her senses, 
and informs her that she has confessed.to the King 
“the secret of the drink,’” and that he has come to 
renounce her and give her in marriage to Tristan! 
The good Marke, also, speaks a few words, which 
commence with his favorite mode of address : “ Why, 
Isolde, why this to me?” In conformity with Wag- 
ner’s dramaturgical code, he resigns himself to a mir- 
aclé, to magic, but it is too late. Isolde listens to all 
that is said, without taking any interest in it, and 
breathes out her soul in a state of enthusiastic clair- 
voyance, which concludes as follows : 

Tn the joy-sea’s 
Surging swell, 
In the fragrance-billows’ 
Resounding tone. 
In the world’s-breath’s 
Waving all— 
To diown— 





To sink— 
Unconscious— 
Supreme bliss!” 

“She sinks, as though transfigured, upon Tristan’s 
corpse. Great emotion and transport among the by- 
standers ; Marke blesses the bodies. The curtain 
falls slowly.” 


III. THE PERFORMANCE.—GASPERINI’S ACCOUNT. 
Monicu, 11th June. 


S1r,—After numberless postponements, the first 
performance of Tristan und Isolde took place yester- 
day evening, Saturday. People no longer believed 
in it. The German papers, most of which evince 
but little sympathy with Wagner, had spread reports 
that fresh obstacles had arisen since the last general 
rehearsal ; that the young King himself, the avowed 
patron of the author, had given the matter up as a 
bad job; and that, most decidedly, this ‘‘ unper- 
formable’”’ opera was indefinitely adjourned. 

These rumors had been complacently re-echoed 
everywhere ; Wagner’s friends had at last doubted, 
and [ am not quite certain that the composer himself 


had not yielded to the universal scepticism. How- 
ever, the unactable opera has been produced. 
The house was filled at anearly hour. People 


expected exhibitions of violence, hissing and an aw- 
ful hubbub; the Germans, who do not often have the 
chance of such treats, hurried to the theatre, so as to 
lose nothing of the festive proceedings in store for 
them. They invaded every available place, and those 
who could not obtain anything in the shape of a seat 
did not hesitate paying very dearly for the privilege 
of standing, packed together like herrings, along the 
sides of the orchestra, and of the pit, not to speak of 
the recesses of the corridors. I have often seen the 
theatre during the three weeks I have been obliged 
to spend here, while awaiting the long promised per- 
formance, but I never expected to behold such eager- 
ness and such wide spread animation ; I should never 
have fancied that worthy individuals apparently so 
pacific could have become so excited, and await in 
feverish agitation the first bar of a score. 

At a few minutes after six, the young King entered 
his box ; at the same moment, Herr von Biilow took 
possession of the conductor’s seat. The King had 
scarcely reached the front of hls box, before the ap- 
plause burst forth from all parts of the house—enthu- 
siastic and passionate applause... . After bowing 
several times to the audience, the King sat down; 
and the overture began. 

I do not mean, in this place, to enter into a pro- 
found study of Tristan und Isolde, and ot Wagner’s 
new style ; still less is it my intention to give an ac- 
count of the theories of which this last work of the 
composer’s is the confirmation. 

My opinion of the work in its entirety is as follows : 
On many points the theoretician is wrong, and the 
path he has opened up is thickly strown with dangers ; 
on the other hand, the artist has risen, in various in- 
stances, to a height he never previously attained, and 
his errors are those of a man of genius. More than 
in his other works, he has rejected tradition, conse- 
crated formulas, and the usages which obtain on the 
stage ; more than ever, he has sacrificed tonality, the 
rhythm and melodic form which onr ears require, 
and which our instincts expect. Side by side with 
deliberate examples of obsenrity and of inextricable 
complications, you see a striking, sovereign thought 
suddenly arise before you, seize hold of vou, subju- 
gate you, and carry you away to the greatest heights 
ever haunted by the human soul. 

The “endless” melody, as it is called, annoys, ir- 
ritates and exhansts you ; suddenly there is a flash 
of lightning and indescribable beauties start from out 
the darkness. The introduction. of which I spoke a 
short time since, is one of the finest pages of the 
work. It is a song of love; now moderate and dis- 
creet ; now violent and unbridled ; the whole idea of 
the musical drama is contained in it. Tristan is a 
long love-story, full of anxiety, fever and dazzling 
effects. Subject to the dominion of certain precon- 
ceived philosophical notions, of which I endeavored 
to give you an idea in a former letter, the author 
has flung over this amorous hymn the expression of 
an incurable sorrow ; it is night that the two lovers 
call to them ; it is death thatthey go to enjoy, close- 
lv united, eternal peace in the darkness of the grave. 
Hence, a certain tinge of uniformity, an inevitable 
monotony ; hence also, at times, examples of exquis- 
ite languor and incomparable harmony. 

At the conclusion of the first.two acts, the andi- 
ence applauded, but not very enthusiasticaliy, I con- 
tess. The young King, who was sitting alone in his 
box, did not lose a single note of the work. After 
each act he withdrew without manifesting in any way 
the impression produced on him, as if to leave the 
audience perfectly free to make what demonstrations 
they pleased. it was only at the end of the*opera 
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that, rising from his seat, and leaning over the front 
of his box, he applauded several times. The most 
lukewarm then decided on the course they would 
take. They followed the exantple set by the sover- 
eign, and four rounds of applanse, beneath which cer- 
tain timid protestations were lost, proclaimed the 
master’s victory. 

Is it a definite success? Not in my opinion. I 
have heard people talk of three representations only, 
and I do not think that the work will be got up any- 
where else for along time to come. In all Germany 
only two artists could be found to run the risk of it, 

‘and though they got gloriously through their formid- 
able task, they are not likely to have many imita- 
tors. 

To perform such a work, it requires the persever- 
ing will of the master, and the devoted courage of 
the great artist, Herr von Biilow, who conducted ; 
but, above all, it necded the brilliant patronage of 
Ludwig II. These are elements we rarely find com- 
bived in the history of art. 


(From the Vienna “ Presse.’’) 


The more do the artists, who were compelled to 
waste their energies upon so thankless a work, merit 
our best acknowledgements. The performance of 
Herr and Madame Schnorr, as_ Tristan and Isolde, 
stood ont in really brilliant perfection ; equal to them, 
as far as singing went, was Herr Mitterwurzer as 
Kurwenal, though he was at times rather exagger- 
ated in his acting ; Herr Zottmayer could not do jus- 
tice to that pitéable being KIng Marke, though he 
must be commended for that very desirable quality, 
a clear pronunciation. Finally, Mile. Deinet was 
very pleasing as Brangiine. The orchestra, under 
the wonderful conducting of Herr von Biilow, rivalled 
the singers in their zealous exertions, while the man- 
agement got the piece up with an amount of bril- 
liancy and good taste worthy of something better. 

Tristan’s earthly career may be short, but it has, 
at any rate, been brilliant, and the hero has really re- 
paid with interest what he cost, for he has procured 
the Munich people the joy of ‘“world-escaped rap- 
ture,” a joy that money cannot purchase. 


(From the Vienna “Neue Freie*Presse.’’) 


We confess that, after having read the book, we 
expected but little from the dramatic effect of the 
action as such, and, since it is an essential principle 
of Wagnerian opera not to afford independent musi- 
cal gratification apart from the action, the hopes with 
which we looked forward generally to the perform- 
ance were by no means extravagant. But we feel 
bound to confess with equal candor that the impres- 
sion made upon us far excecded our expectations, in 
fact so much so that to judge by it, we cannot help 
considering this latest work by Wagner, despite many 
great defects, which it undoubtedly possesses, as one 
which, of its kind, is of great importance and carried 
out with high artistic talent. As it is unfolded before 
us in pictures and tone, it keeps up in us, from begin- 
ning to end, a feeling that there is manifested in it a 
mind which, though in many things eccentric and 
wrong, is powerful, and intimately acquainted with 
the pinnacles as well as the abysses of life, the light 
and sombre portions of which it portrays in glowing 
colors and with a bold pencil; nay, more; this feel- 
ing does not desert us even in those passages which 
repel or weary us. Again and again we are beyond 
measure wearied, but our weariness is so far of an 
elevating kind, inasmuch as it keeps in check the 
feeling which would fain rebel against it, just as ex- 
traordinarily great events always do. 

f we ask ourselves by what means this general 
effect is brought about we must, it is true, attribute 
& great portion to Wagner’s poetically plastic power ; 
to his felicitous calculation of the effectiveness of 
certain situations ; to his taste for scenery that shall 
enchant the senses, and more especially to the admir- 
able acting and singing of Herr and Madame 
Schnorr, from Dresden, who sustained the two prin- 
cipal parts ; but the chief reason still seems to us to 
consist in the peculiar character of the music, and 
more particularly in the elemental wildness and pas- 
sion, in which, like the waves of the sea lashed 
by the storm, the music rushes past us, now rising 
and now sinking with headlong suddenness, and, 
whether we will or not, dragging us with it into that 
deeply tragic mood to which man is subject in pres- 
ence of the toying or raging of those powers pr 
ture and fate from which escape is hopeless. 

Herein, indisputably, eonsists the peculiar power 
and grandeur of the opera, as well as, at the same 
time, of that quality by which it is most emphati- 
cally raised above other compositions. I cannot, at 
any rate, for the moment, remember another opera 
which ever plunged me with equal force into such a 
frame of mind, and the music and songs of which 

. offered from beginning to end, an equally true and 
vivid picture of the fatalistic life of nature. 





This notion is excited even by the overture. <A 
kind of supernatural roaring and bellowing, preg- 
nant with evil, and interrupted by deceptive tones of 
seductive flattery, is hurled onward like a mass of 
rising and falling billows, and prepares us for the 
storms and tempests which burst out in the opera it- 
self. As far as the fact of conveying a general im- 
pression is concerned, we reckon this overture among 
the most characteristic compositions of its class. 


In the course of the story, which, though only, 
it is true, in three acts, takes, including the pauses, 
full five hours in performance, the treatment of the 
music cannot naturally be always maintained at the 
sawe height, but it is never untrue to the general 
character. Of course anything like melodies and 
pieces independently prominent and complete in 
themselves, is out of the question, perhaps even more 
so than in any of Wagner’s former productions. But 
we cannot for this reason ‘call the music absolutely 
unmelodious. There are, in fuct, an unusual number 
of beginnirgs of melodies; and in the manner in which 
a motive employed for the purpose of individualiza- 
tion quickly sinks back again into the primitive ele- 
mental movement, or is merged into a motive of 
another fashion, there is, certainly, evidence of great 
melodically, harmonically, and above all, rhythmi- 
cally plastic art. The picture, too, of the movement 
which swallows up the separate forms is, in its turn, 
connected with other forms, which, in their way, fol- 
low necessary laws, though the latter be with difficul- 
ty recognized. That which is offered us by Wagner 
merely as the symbol representing the purport of a 
thought is also a species of playing with forms, and, 
therefore exactly in that whereby it produces its 
effects, most like the music which the composer would 
supersede. 

Of the three acts, the first is decidedly the most 
effective. In the beginning however, there are some 
portions too long, especially in the dialogue between 
Brangiine and Tristan. Thenceforth, however, the 
action continues to rise steadily, the music, vocal and 
instrumental, adapting itself to it in the most vivid 
manner. 

The impression produced at the conclusion of the 
second act was,on the other hand, very doubtful. 
Despite the romantic beanty distinguishing the com- 
mencement of the act, and despite the vivid coloring 
of the music and acting that accompanied the inter- 
change of love’s delights and love’s woes, in the love- 
ly moonlight night, one felt, in consequence of the 
length to which the scene was spun out, as if pava- 
lyzed by some narcotic, while still more painful was 
the effect of the preachy lecture, which seemed as 
though it would never end, delivered by the King 
after surprising the two lovers, and the conviction 
which steals over you, that a couple of lovers with 
a love-potion in their inside, and a deceived husband 
would, under the circumstances, pursue a very differ- 
ent course to that which the author makes his char- 
acters pursue for above an hour. The hisses were, 
naturally, much more audible at the end of this act, 
and, though drowned in a doubly strong outburst of 
applause, the latter vas prompted more by an idea of 
propriety than by the inspiring effect of the piece. 

Far more animated and drastic, again, were the 
action and music of the third act, though it exhibits 
Tristan constantly on a couch of sickness and con- 
cludes with his death and that of Isolde. As the 
book led us toexpect, a strong effect was produced 
by the alternation between hope and dread, concern- 
ing the arrival of Isolde, and the admirable manner 
in which this fluctuating state has been portrayed, 
and with the exception of a few instances of over- 
length, the only thing that detracted from this effect 
was that, towards the end, Marke has to make another 
tolerably long musical speech. But this was foryot- 
ten, thanks to the extraordinarily beautiful way in 
which Isolde sang her dying strain and then expired. 
The termination met, iu consequence, with a most 
glowing reception. The performers were called for 
and so was the composer. 

In what has preceded, we have truly described, 
according to the impression produced upon us, the 
power and significance of the music characterizing 
this opera, but we must not omit to mention also an 
uncomfortable sensation we coustantly experienced 
as the work proceeded. It was of a double kin}. 
On the one hand, we were dissatisfied at being able 
to perceive in the musical picture no sharply marked 
individual elements by the side of the chaotically 
elemental ones, nor any of an elevating and really 
gratifying description side by side with those of a 
tragically crushing kind ; on the other hand, we al- 
ways felt that the tragic resources on the stage were 
far too great for the subject, and that the story and 
the characters were not of sufficient importance for 
us to allow ourselves to be affected so profoundly 
and so long on account of them. The subject and 
the means strike us, therefore, not to be at all pro- 





portioned to each other, and, though effective, the 
pathos produces an impression of something over- 
charged, at variance with a sense of the Beaatiful. 


Music Abroad. 


Lonpon.—The performance of L’Africaine, at 
Covent Garden, is the last event of interest. The 
Musical World says that ‘the opera” (abridged one- 
third by Costa, so as to last only four hours) ‘‘was 
received with unanimous favor from beginning to end’ 
—the World always admires Meyerbeer. Other ac- 
counts indicate something like a failure. For in- 
stance, here is the Orchestra’s (July 29) account: 

If the “Africaine,” brought out on Saturday, has 
not succeeded on this side the Channel, its fate is 
only in accordance with what might be anticipated. 
In the first place, the opera had heen promised so 
long ; so much expectation was rife concerning it; 
it was the posthumous production of a man whose 
death endeared him more to art than his continued 
life would have done. Again, it had been for some 
quarter of a century the reservoir out of which Mey- 
erbeer drew his choicest melodies for other works, 
leaving the lees and dregs behinJ. Further, it had 
notably a bad libretto, made worse by an infamous 
doing into Italian, é 

We will not say the English public are disappoint- 
ed, for perhaps they never formed a mistaken esti- 
mate of the success of the opera; but the fact re- 
mains that the “Africaine” is far from a success. 
True the seats let: with but two performances over 
it could scarce be otherwise; but there is nothing in 
the opera which will stand the test of time with a 
British audience to hear and a British public to pur- 
chase. Absence of melody cannot be made up for 
by the most musicianlike instrumentation in the 
world. The acts are inartiztically managed; one 
number frequently following another without suffi- 
cient introduction. The fourth act is distinguished 
for its beauty, for it contains the march—the one 
morceau of the “‘Africuine” which hears transcrip- 
tion; and the duet which ends this act is a magnifi- 
cent number. Otherwise, tameness of melodic form 
and powerful orchestration characterize the opera 
from first to last. 

The chorus on Sunday were not up to the mark— 
the soloists fell short. Frl. Lucca is by no means an 
impressive Selica. She is energetic—frequently ex- 
travagant; but in dignity she is wanting—queenly 
gesture she never has. Her gesticulation was through- 
out uneasy, ungraceful. Herr Wachtel gives out 
high chest notes,which occasionally wake up the apa- 
thetic audience; in other respects he is an indefinite 
artist, whose singing is never likely to improve. Sig- 
nor Graziani did his best for the part of Nelusko, but 
his best was never very effective. The character is 
a strong, nervous one, with much of the Satanic ele- 
ment about it, an impersonation beyond Signor Gra- 
ziani’s ideas. Mle. Fioretti is a pleasing and care- 
ful Znes. The re&t of the characters, which are sub- 
ordinate, demand no special mention. 

Here, too, is the opinion of the Slandard, July 














24. 
The long-promised and long-awaited Africaine has 
at length been produced, but by no means with the 
effect which had been anticipated. The declaration 
of the Parisian public that Meyerbeer’s last opera is 
his greatest masterpiece is, we venture to predict, not 
likely to be endorsed by the English public. Tried 
on Saturday night, with all the resources of the 
theatre made to bear on the execution, and put on 
the stage with, in some respects, lavish expenditure, 
the Africaine did not altogether ,satisfy the thinking 
part of the audience that it was destined toa great 
and lasting success. The performance, indeed, was 
received throughout with applause that might be 
called enthusiastic, and the theatre was crowded “‘ to 
suffocation” literally in every part, showing the ex- 
traordinary interest and excitement created by the 
new production ; but there was no furor elicited by 
any individual number of the opera, and there were 
two encores only, one given to a concerted morceau 
in the first finale—by no means universally called 
for—the other bestowed on the symphonic prelude 
for the stringed instruments in unison which precedes 
the grand air of Selika in the last scene, and which was 
the “sensation” of the evening. In 2 long five-act 
opera, which abounds with all kinds of movements 
aiming at effect, this, to say the least of it, is suffi- 
ciently surprising. Nor can the fault be charged 
against the singers, who, though by no means all 
that might be desired, exhibited every possible care, 
and, had the music permitted, mnst have made their 
mark. The truth is, the Africaine possesses less me- 
lody than any opera Meyerbeer ever wrote; and if 
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= | one piece gains more than a passing celebrity it 
will not be from its tunefulness. Whether this be 
attributable to the fact of the utter senselessness and 
insuggestiveness of the libretto, or to the absence of 
melodic inspiration in the composer at the moment 
the opera was written, it is impossible to divine. 

The music for the most part, is uninviting, if not 
wearisome ; and the lack of bright, fresh, sparkling, 
and spontancous tunes, to be found in Robert, the 
Huguenots, L’ Etoile, Dinorah, and even the Prophete, 
is, to say nothing more, extraordinary. At the very 
commencement of the Africaine the want of musical 
interest is sensibly felt and the ear is disappointed. 
The duet for Inez and Anna, in the opening scene of 
the Africaine, is a weak instalment to begin with, al- 
though the air of Inez, “Del Tago sponde addio,” 
has some striking melodical bits. The Grand Inqui- 
sition scene, in which the chorus of basses in unison 
makes a good effect and which never fails to create so 
powerful a sensation at the Opera in Paris, was 
scarcely noticed on Saturday night, and the whole 
scene would have fallen flat, but for the concerted 
piece alluded to above, which was redemanded, but 
which did not impress ourselves with an idea of any- 
thing particularly new or beautiful. The second act 
is the weakest of the five, and might with eminent 
advantage be omitted from the representation. The 
third act comprises the great ship scene, about which, 
as regards its construction on the stage in Paris, and 
the time involved in its setting, so much has been 
written. Very little can be said for or against the 
ship scene mounted by Mr. Augustus Harris at Co- 
vent-Garden. Itis a most ordinary and inexpen- 
sive ‘ set,” and nothing whatsoever has been done 
for it to create a‘ sensation.” No doubt, great was 
the expectation formed about this scene in the Royal 
Italian Opera representation of the A/fricaine, and 
the disappointment was great in proportion. For 
our own part, we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Augustus Harris was right in-not making a grand 
pictorial display, and leaving the music to be ad- 
judged on its own merits without scenic interferences. 
Unfortunately the music in this scene is not particu- 
larly attractive, if we except a chorus of women and 
prayer in double choirs, which, however, must be 
heard more than once to appreciate their beauties 
thoroughly, and for that reason a grand spectacu- 
lar exhibition might be desirable. The fourth act 
is beautiful almost from first to last, and the march 
which ushers in the procession is as melodious and 
original as if it had been indited by Mozart in one of 
his happiest moments. It is not often Meyerbeer 
can be compared with the author of 7/ Don Giovanni, 
but the march in the fourth act of the A/fricaine 
might, without derogation, find a fitting place in Z/ 
Flauto Magico. This act is brought to a magnificent 
conclusion by the duet for Selika and Vasco, which 
is entirely worthy of the composer of the grand duet 
in the Huguenots. The fifth act did not realize our 
highest expectations, and the death scene of Selika 
in which it is said Mile. Marie Saxe creates so pow- 
erful an impression, was made but little of by Mlle. 
Pauline Lucca. 


-Divight’s Yournal of Music, 








BOSTON, AUG. 19, 1865. 
The German Saenger-Fest at Dresden. 
Our columns have been crowded with reports 
of musical festivals throughout the summer; but 
the festival of festivals—if not in a purely musi- 


cal sense, at least in social, popular, national, and | 


more than national, in humanitary significance— 
was the great gathering of the part-song singers 
of all Germany at Dresden, on Saturday the 22d 
of July, continuing three days. It went by the 
name of the Saenger-Bundesfest—Festival of the 
Bund or Union of the Singers. It was equally 
a festival of German song and German _patriot- 
ism. The heart of the whole German people, 
from all the politically separated kingdoms and 
petty principalities, was represented in this 
meeting, and the longing for the one free united 
Fatherland found utterance in its songs and 
cheers and speeches. We believe no part of 
Germany was unrepresented ; each sent its sing- 
ing clubs and circles, or large delegations from 


| them. Never before, even in Germany, were so 
many singers brought together ; never did Music 
look at once upon such a countless army of her 
votaries. We can hardly trust any estimate 
which we have seen of the number of the sing- 
ers; nearly every account (in anticipation) has 
set it as high as fifteen, and even twenty thousand. 
It is difficult, too, as yet to form any clear notion 
of the size of the great Festival Hall erected for 
the purpose on the right bank of the Elbe—a 
glorious site! One says it held 40.000 people. 
Another account makes a more precise show of 
figures. but leaves several elements in the reckon. 
ing quite in the vague; it says: “The hall con- 
tains 5.969 numbered seats, 3,360 of which are 
in the parterre; the rest, standing-places in the 
galleries, are not counted. The podium is calcu- 
lated for 11,000 singers, on the right and left side 
of which are galleries for singers only, where also 
from five to six thousand persons might find 
room.” 

Reports of the great success of the Festival 
are beginning to arrive; but as yet we have no 
complete account of the three days. While 
awaiting the letter of our own Correspondent) 
we must content ourselves, and we trust, our read- 
ers, for the present, by translating part of a de- 
scription of the grand procession and concert of 
the third day (Monday) from a Dresden paper 
kindly sent us by a friend. 

“From the earliest hour there was a stir and 
commotion in the city, a streaming in from all 
parts of the world, as if ‘mankind were on a pil- 
grimage, all travelling to the heavénly kingdom.’ 
And all Dresden was a “heaven hung full of fid- 
dles’, full of inspired musicians too. Hundreds 
of thousands of men animated the streets, the 
bridge, the terrace, and the way to the Festival 
place, on foot, in carriages, on steamboats. And 
ever new troops, some by land and some by 
water, poured into the city, and the confusion 
grew still more gay and more motley, and yet 
never the least irregularity or overstepping of the 
bounds of order. It was as if every man were 
a police over himself, making the duty of the 


officials light. 
“ At 6 in the morning the waking call resound- 
ed in the streets of our festal city, doubtless un- 














heard by many a singer, inasmuch as _ their noc- 
turnal dalliance with the noble juice of the 
barley had gone deep into the morning; hence 
the attendance of singers at the seven o’clock 
| rehearsal was remarkably small; but the pieces 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


went with such precision that no serious rehear- 

sal appeared necessary. 
“From 9 till 11 o'clock, the Turner boys were 
busy in conveying the flags and escutcheons of 
the various societies, by steamboat, from the 
Singers’ Hall to the city. At 12 the several so- 
cieties, corporations, &c., had formed themselves. 
“On the Altmarkt (old market square) the 
Fest-maidens appeared, hastening to the Rath- 
haus (town hall), At a quarter to two, the 
| trades unions come and form in line, with a choir 
i musicians, and the guilds, also with music, 

take up their position at the main entrance of 
| the Rathhaus. Meanwhile all the windows, 
| partly too the roofs, and even the church towers 
| are filled with spectators. Soon after two, the 
| $72 Fest-maidens, amid cries of hoch !, and tusch 
| (flourish of trumpets, &c.), and waving of ban- 
| ners, are led out of the Rathhaus by two older 
| ladies of honor and form a line. 

“ The chief marshal of the procession,mounted, 
followed by the trumpeters and riders of the 
horse-guard regiment, all according to pro- 
gramme, appeared at half past two. The gentle- 
men greeted the city authorities seated on the 
balcony by taking off their hats. A universal 
hoch welcomed the new Union banner, which 
had to be borne by five men, and was followed 
by fifteen men in showy uniform as a guard of 
honor. 








“ At length when the actual singers appeared, 
amid music, the public broke out in enthusiastic 
cries of ‘America hoch!) ‘France hoch !, &c. 
The Fest-maidens saluted by throwing bouquets 
and received richly ornamented gifts in return, 
especially on the part of the elegant Berliners, 
while the genial upper-Bavarians took from their 
hats and flung the little blossom Edelweiss. It 
was already half past three when the second di- 
vision, headed by the mounted trumpeters of the 
foot artillery, arrived at the Rathhaus. The 
Hungarians in their tasteful costumes, and with 
their lively bearing, enjoyed an especially warm 
greeting. Cassel distributed a poetical greeting 
to Dresden, and greeted the magistrates by sing- 
ing. 

“ And now came on the Leipzigers, a host of 
them. Floral gifts rained upon the students in 
abundance, particularly from the hands *of the 
Fest-maidens. One lady reached a bouquet to 
Roderick Benedix and was obliged, for the crowd 
allowed no escape, to accept a kiss in return. 
This whole division was in the freshest spirits, full 
of humor. The Magdeburgers carried a cask 
of wine upon an elegant frame, out of which they 
pledged a full silver goblet to the Fest-maidens. 

“The Lower-Austrians, especially the Vene- 
tians, were received with the greatest jubilation. 
The bands of the connecting Trades Union played 
the air: Dast ist mein Oestereich, and atune simi- 
larly appropriate as the Holsteiners passed by. 
Hannover greeted Dresden’s maidens, women, 
men and magistracy with harmonious hocks. 

“ Tt was striking four, when the trumpeters of 
the mounted artillery rode by the Rathhaus at 
the head of the third division. As Ramme- 
nau came up, the _ was greeted, and the 
greeting returned. The Upper-Austrians main- 
tained their lively, genial character. The Ries- 
engebirg Union, with their shawms and their sin- 
gers’ badge—Riibezahl’s head with long plaited 
beard—gave occasion for the greeting: ‘Riibe- 
zahl and his neighbors!’ Halle was welcomed 
with thecry: They give salt to our bread, hoch! ; 
Breslau with: The cradle of the war of Free- 
dom !—And now came the lusty Tyrolese. They 
struck up before the Rathhaus balcony : ‘Dresden, 
thou art my delight,’ and won thankful hochs by 
their splendid yodling. Their first tenor had a 
splendid voice. 

“ Before the Dresden Gesangverein, which 
wound up the procession, rode a herald in superb 
ancient costume corresponding to the colors of 
the Empire (black, red and gold), surrounded by 
squires, &c. The bands made the Saxon hymn 
resound: ‘God bless the King,’ the public 
cheered. After the last Gesangverein, fol- 
lowed the trades and guilds, and by a few min- 
utes after 5 P.M. the Altmarkt was again free 
for its usual purposes. The Turners, who had 
been on duty in preserving order, gathered them- 
selves together and escorted some of the Fest- 
maidens to the Fest-platz, where by 20 minutes 
after six the last Turner bands had arrived, and 
the ringing of bells ceased. The new Union 
banner was displayed before the main entrance 
of the Fest-hall, so that all the companies filed 
in before it... . 

“ Scarcely had the singers brushed the dust 
from them a little and refreshed themselves some- 
what by a mug taken standing—for there was no 
hope of a place in the tents near the hall—when 
the call resounded: ‘Singers, this way!’ And 
now in long trains the crowd of singers poured 
into the hall, where the concert at once began 
with the prize composition by H. Mohr of Ber- 
lin: ‘Jauchzend erhebet sich die Schipfung, which 
was rewarded with lively applause. Then Dr. 
Gerster of Ratisbon, as representative of the 
German Saenger-Bund, made an inspiring, kind- 
ling address in praise of German Song and Ger- 
man Fatherland, giving utterance, amid repeated 
thundering bravos, to the German hope of Unity! 
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“Next in order came the festival part-songs; 
‘Night, by Schubert ; ‘Die Geisterschlacht, by E. 
Kretzschner of Dresden; ‘ Wandrers Nachtlied,” 
by Reissiger; ‘Auf der Kirchweih zu Schwytz,’ 
by Tietz; and ‘German Song of Victory,’ by 
Tschirch of Gera. The solos occurring in these 
songs were taken by sihgers from Vienna, Prague, 
and Teplitz, who placed themselves worthily by 
the side of the soloists of the day before. After 
a longer pause, the second part began with the 
Motet by Hauptmann: ‘ Glory be to God in the 
highest’; followed «by ‘ Herzensweh,’ ‘by Rietz ; 
‘Burschenlust, by Krebs; the ‘Thiirmerlied’ by 
van Eyken; ‘The Chapel,’ by Kreutzer; the 
‘Sword Song,’ by Weber; and finally the Te 
Deum Laudamus, by Rietz. In these the solos 
were sung by Berliners and Hanoverians, and all 
so admirably that it would be hard to decide be- 
tween them. 

“All the songs were received with more or less 
enthusiasm, and now the hall was cleared of lis- 
teners, to prepare for the Commers of the even- 
ing. * * * Out in the Fest-platz, meanwhile, 
the most jovial life wenton. Fraternizationsand 
invitations, speeches and toasts of all sorts alter- 
nated, the huge drinking horns circulated, added 
to all which, they heard the mighty tones of the 
performance in the hall. Until eight o’clock in 
the evening there were always at least 50,000 
people on the Platz; a never ceasing pouring in 
and out. Never before, unless possibly when the 
strong military force was quartered here in 1813, 
were there so many men at once in Dresden. Then 
bloody conflict was the word; this time it was 
the brotherly reunion of all branches of the Ger- 
man family; if they were not urited in 1813, to- 
day they were, and so may they remain !” 

An interesting letter in the Transcript, froma 
Boston lady who had the good fortune to be pres- 
ent, must help to fill out the above picture ; we are 
sorry that we have only room for extracts. 


The building for the concerts has been erected ex- 
pressly for the occasion and stands on the banks of 
the Elbe. It was finished in six weeks, and is cap- 
able of holding over forty thousand people. It’ has 
four towers, and though airily elegant in its archi- 
tectural design, it is strong as well as capacious. It 
has already been photographed in large and small 
pictures ; stamped on commemorative medals, on 
watches and silken badges, and bids fair to be as uni- 
versally known as the cathedrals of Antwerp or 
Cologne, or the Crystal Palace of London, which it 
somewhat resembles. The whole week has been a 
festive one for all classes of the population, and peo- 
ple have poured into the city from every direction to 
be present at the festa. Rooms commanding a view 
of the procession have been engaged at large prices, 
and the owners of lodging-houses understand the full 
value of their apartments! Market-women could be 
seen braiding the long wreaths for the streets at each 
interval that could be spared from their sales, whilst 
fancy flowers to twine with them had been industri- 
ously made elsewhere. The open square of the mar- 
ket was a pretty sight with its busy twining of oak 
leaf, evergreen and spruce, and the happy faces of 
the women so employed ; but the result of their work, 
which literally embowered the streets, for the thick 
festooning passed from side to side, evinced the ear- 
nestness of the occupation. 

So much to give you an idea of Dresden in gala 
dress, the character of the Singerfest, and the anima- 
tion of the people. You must now imagine that the 
day for the procession has arrived, with the throngs 
in the streets—the prettily and proudly-dressed pea- 
sants—ladies in carriages and on foot, all carrying 
baskets of flowers or gay ribbons with the favorite 
national colors to throw to the singers in procession, 
who are expected to catch them in their hats. At 
two o’clock the countless delegations which have 
been passing the streets since the hour of ten, with 
melodious voices, have formed three streams from 
the Prague Strasse and now unite near the Victoria 
Hotel. Their bands of music are fine, but “ du ed- 
ler Deutsche Miinner-sang” (the noble German man- 
song) is finer, and it fills the air with surpassing mel- 
ody as the pattiotic march goes on. Each society 
has a difference of dress and they wear their own 
colors, but they pass beneath German banners which 
everywhere float over their heads. The procession 
was nearly three hours in passing one point. 

I cannot refrain here from giving you an incident 
that I saw with my own eyes whilst a part of the 
procession was passing one of the side streets to 
_ unite with the mass in front. A young American 





girl at the hotel had had a small United States flag 
presented to her on leaving her home, which she 
promised to wave in every place whither her travels 
might take her. On this occasion she did not forget 
the little banner of her country ; but, appreciating 
the feeling of the Germans for a larger independence, 
she tied to her flag the colors of Germany—black, 
red, and yellow. From a back window in a retired 
position, she held out the stars and stripes thus decor- 
ated. No sooner was the flag recognized, than it re- 
ceived from the Prussian body a reverential raising 
of the hat—and when this was acknowledged by a 
wave of the hand, they broke out in a general waving 
of hats, and viva! viva! The Austrians did the 
same, and the men of Frankfort and Leipsic—each 
recognized at a distance a small silken banner not 
half a yard long which bore their own national 
streamers. 

I ought to have said that there was in the proces- 
sion, a small delegation bearing the standard 
“ AMERIK,” and having representatives from Boston, 
Buffalo, Cairo, Milwaukee and Prairie-du-Chien—a 
small band of brothers whom the strange chances 
and changes of life had probably induced from their 
homes to follow fate and seck fortune elsewhere. 
They hailed our little excelsior banner with an ecsta- 
cy of delight, and tears, falling like rain, embalmed 
it! 





“Tristan AND Isotpe.’’—We take advantage 
of this summer vacation in our own musical year to 
make up,in some degree, for neglect of a topic 
which more than any other, for some months past, 
has occupied the musical journals of Europe, and o¢ 
which fragmentary and contradictory notices have 
found some corner-room in American papers. We 
need no other excuse to devoting so large a space in 
to-day’s number to Richard Wagner and this last 
strange chapter in the strange history of “the 
Future.” How the composer of Tannhduser and Lo- 
hengrin, the author of ‘ Oper and Drama,’ &c., h 
been for years a political exile from Saxony, an 
until of late, from all parts of the Fatherland ; how 
his operas have still kept the stage in most German 
cities, admired by many, scouted by the most, per- 
petually discussed by critics and by know-nothings ; 
how inhospitably the Tannhiuser was received in 
Paris a few years ago: how he has since wandered 
from place to place with small encouragement for 
bringing out his later works in which, for the first 
time, his peculiar theories are understood to be illus- 
trated ; how at last he has found a protector and an 
enthusiastic partisan in the young King of Bavaria, 
who has installed him like a prince in Munich and plac- 
ed all the roval means of music there at his disposal ; 
how now at length the new opera was to be brought 
out under every possible anvantage (quite “ regardless 
of expense’’) ; what slanders and cabals there were 
in hope to oust the new favorite ; what announce- 
ments and rehearsals, unexpected difficulties and de- 
lays in bringing Tristan to performance :—of all this 
the readers of the newspapers have been kept inform- 
ed. But that Tristan was actually brought out in the 
Munich Court Opera-house on the 10th of June, and 





three times after that, and that it was indeed a “ mo- 
del performance” after Wagner’s own heart, is the 
last musical news of the day (apart from popular 
festivals), and the curious reader wishes to know with 
what result—artistically, of course, and not in the 
vulgar money sense—and what this music, or this 
musical drama (as its author would rather call it) 
really was. 

We have brought together (thanks to the indus- 
trious translators of the London Musical World) a 
series of articles which will help to throw light upon 
it; though unfortunately only the favored few who 
were present in the Munich theatre can feel authorized 
to form any opinion of the real value of the opera, 
and it looks very much as if the opportunity had 
passed away forever with those four “ model per- 
mances.” We print first, in full, Wagner’s famous 
letter, from which so many catch-words have heen 
drawn, and to which so many sarcastic allusions 
have been made; it is characteristic of the man, re- 
lates a strange experience, and will repay perusal. 
Next we reprint an abstract of the plot and the li- 
bretto of Tristan, that what follows may be the bet- 
ter understood. Finally, passing by the grand re- 
hearsal before an audience of friends, we copy two of 
what seemed to us the fairest reports of the impres- 
sion made by the actual performance of the opera 
upon intelligent listeners. And so, for the present, 
we acquit ourselves of further duty in that nebulous 
quarter of the musical firmament ; indeed our teles- 
cope is not long enough. 





Scunorr von CaROLsFELD.—The same PDres- 
den journal, wkich brings us the above account of 
the great song Festival, contains also a touching po- 
etic tribute to this sweetest of German singers, whose 
young life was just then passing away in that same 
festival city. He died suddenly of typhoid fever in- 
duced by nervous excitement after the immense 
strain of mastering and sustaining, as no other tenor 
could have done, the principal part in Wagner’s new 
opera at Munich. Poor Wagner! his mainstay of a 
tenor gone; where is Tristan now ? 

No artist in Germany was more respected for re- 
fined intellectual and social qualities than Schnorr. 
He was the son, we believe, of the distinguished 
painter of the Niebelungen frescoes, now director of 
the Dresden galleries. We heard him as a concert 
singer in the autumn of 1860 at Dresden in a choice 
series of concerts given by Mme. Clara Schumann 
and Joachim, and we think that among German ten- 
ors. we have never heard his equal in warmth and 
sweetness of voice, purity and nobility of style, and 
delicate truth of feeling and expression. He showed 
it at that time in the rendering of Schumann’s songs. 
But he was also an important singer at the Royal 
Opera in Dresden, and perhaps no man has done so 
much, and so heartily, to make the most of Wagner’s 
lyical heroes. 


OrGan Concerts.—The Great Organ of the Bos- 
ton Music Hall still continues to pour out roaring 
floods of music many-voiced, alternately ,with soft 
sweet strains, every Wednesday and Saturday noon 
and Sunday evening ; and the attendance through 
the summer, especially in these days when our city is 
full of visitors, hus averaged much larger than ever 
before. Of the organ itself it is enough to say that 
it keeps its temper wonderfully, and that the beauty, 
the richness, the really musical quality of its tones, 
blended or in separate registers and choirs, grows 
hoth by hearing and by use. We only begin to real- 
ize how admirable an instrument we have. We know 
an old organ-builder, one who has built many organs 
for our churches, a man of real taste in music, who 
although living some way out of town, is among the 
most constant listeners to the Great Organ and who 
always says: “The more I hear it, the more I like it ; 
such voicing never was heard before in this country.” 

The organists too have not worked and studied at 
this instrument for nothing. They have continually 
gained new mastery over its almost unlimited re- 
sources. We are sorry to be sure, so are all lovers 
of Bach and the great organ music, that we never 
hear Mr. Paine of late. And even Mr. Thayer seems 
to have broken off his intimacy with the Great Organ, 
since his mind has been made up to go Germany,— 
in which wise plan we wish him a most musical God- 
speed! Mr. Lang takes his turn occasionally, in the 
intervals of his many labors, repeating essentially his 
old programmes, of which one may serve for a sam- 
ple: Third Sonata by Mendelssohn; Overture to 
Egmont (transe.); Quartet from Fidelio, arranged 
for Vox Humana; March from Zauberfléte; Impro- 
visations, Variations on ‘God save the Queen”’ (give 
the programme credit for not calling it “America” !), 

The weight of the Organ labor for this summer 
seems to rest mainly on the shoulders of Mrs. Fro- 
Hock and of Mr. Wuuitine6, both of whom have 
done good service. To the lady belongs the credit 
of the more earnest, rich and classical selectiors, and 
the greatest variety of good things. One of her 
last programmes embraced: Bach’s D-minor Toc- 
cata; Pastorale (from Prometheus), Beethoven ; Sona- 
ta, No. 2, Mendelssohn ; Inprovisations on National 
Airs; Variations on “The Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
by Chipp; Schubert’s Lobdor Thrénen (Vox Hu- 
mana); and the Oberon overture. She has also 
several times played the other great Toccata of Bach 
(in F), and an interesting one more seldom heard, 
in C; besides the Prelude in E flat, &c. Her render- 
ings are admirable, among the very best; except 
that sometimes in the ambition to represent, for in- 
stance, a Beethoven Symphony movement, the time 
drags, and the shifts are not got smoothly over. 

Mr. Wuitine played last Sunday evening a Pre- 
lude in E minor by Bach (though such thfngs occur 
comparatively seldom on his list) ; the introduction 
and finale from a Quartet by Spohr, of which the 
first was charming and charmingly treated; the air 
from Israel in Egypt, “Thou shalt bring them in,” re- 
vealing the melodic feeling of Handel to great advan- 
tage ; Mendelssohn’s Overture for Wind Instruments, 
effectively handled; some of the pretty. pastoral 
effects with Sancta Maria chorus from Dinorah ; and 
roaring variations on the Russian Hymn. Not al- 
together “ sacred” music, but much of it quite edify- 
ing. Mr. W. has given an ingenious variety of se- 
lections, well suited to display his ingenuity and 
taste in the blending and contrasting of stops. 
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Cnricaco.— A correspondent (Aug. 12th) writes 


us: 

“ Nothing of interest in music has occurred since 
the opera left us, until the present week, in whjch 
Mr. Geo. W. Morgan, of New York, has given two 
Organ Concerts. The first, at St. Paul’s Church, 
was very poorly attended owing to the weather; but 
the second, which took place last evening, was quite 
well patronized, by an audience composed of lovers 


of real music. 
The following selections were included in his two 


programmes : 


Fuene in E fiat major, and Toccata in F 
Offertoire in G 

Tema and Variations 

Slow movement in F. from Symphony 
Movement from Pi. noforte Lessons 
Fragment from Symphony 


Overtures to William Tell, Men of Prometheus, 
Oberon, and Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Mr. Morgan is too well known to you in Boston 
for me to make any special notice of his playing, ex- 
cept to say that it was marked by the expression, 
beauty and artistic taste characteristic of all his per- 
formances, Most of the music was of a class which 
we would like to hear more of here. If our organ- 
ists and others would give us more selections from 
Palestrinay Bach, Handel and Mozart, they wonld be 
doing much to elevate the musical taste. 

Mr. Morgan will give us four more concerts next 
week, on a new organ built by Messrs. Pilcher and 
Chant of this city and temporarily erected in the 
Opera House. He will be assisted by an orchestra 
and large array of vocal talent. 

Carl Formes is residing at Hyde Park near the 
city. He is undergoing medical treatment for dis- 
ease of the throat. His voice is in a much better 
condition than it has been for some time past.—The 
Opera will probably open some time next month. 
Mr. Grau promises a new and powerful company.” 

Cuicaco. 

Mme. Parepa, & prominent soprano singer in the 
London concerts, as well as in Italian and English 
Opera, is to give concerts in this country, beginning 
in New York about the middle of September. She 
is a woman of Alboni-like proportions and an accom- 
plished artist. Her husband, an officer in the British 
army, died only a few weeks ago. She brings with 
her a new violinist, Signor Rosa, of whom Joachim 
is said to have spoken highly. and Mr. Danreuther, 
the young pianist from Cincinnati, who made his 
mark at the Leipzig Conservatorium, and has had 
Sew a career daring the past year in London. The 

ribune learns that the concerts will be supported by 
a grand orchestra. 


Nortrsampron, Mass.—The Choral Union gave 
a concert on Thursday evening, Aug. 8, with T. W. 
Meekins as director, and Miss K. E. Prince, pianist. 
The programme included; a Mass, by Mercadante, 
for four voires (alto, two tenors and bass) ; overture, 
* Poet and Peasant,” by Suppe, (piano, Miss Prince 
and Mr. Clarke); “Jewish Maiden,” by Kiicken ; 
Trio, “* Protect us,” &e., by Curschmann ; song by 
Lachner,” Thou everywhere, “ with clarinet accom. 
pana chorus from “ William Tell” ; Rossini’s 
Tna voce ; Quartet for brass instruments, by Mendels- 
sohn ; song, by Amici; and, last and best, Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Hear my Prayer,’ the solo parts by Mrs. 
Meekins. 
Menpetrssonn’s Cuitpren.— Agindos,” writ- 
ing to the Transcript from Heidelberg, says : 


Dr. Carl Mendelssohn Bartholdy is a private do- 
cent here, and is delivering lectures in Greek history. 
Some of my readers will remember his name as one 
of the edigors of his father’s (the composer) letters. 
No one of Mendelssohn’s children inherits their fath- 
er’s musical abilities, but they are all of them, Carl, 

rhaps, excepted, remarkable for personal beauty. 

he Heidelberg doctor is the oldest of the four, the 
second son is now studying in Berlin, the oldest 
daughter is married and lives at London, the voung- 
est daughter lives with her grandmother at Frank- 
fort. Mendelssohn's wife died two yé@ars ago. The 
son who is a teacher in the Heidelberg University is 
a young man of grert learning, of a highly excitable 
temperament, and of exceedingly agreeable manners, 
One can hardly tell what his future may be, for the 
life of a private docent is one of the most discourag- 
ing character. I attended one of Mendelssohn’s lec- 











tures a few days ago, and found myself one of an 
audience of two. The substance was the modern 
Greek revolution. The lecture was written out in 
full, and was delivered with great spirit. The young 
doctor is so nervous that it becomes painful to watch 
his intensity, his clutching at his manuscript and 
hair and cravat, but his matter is excellent. Through 
his published works, at least, the world will probably 
hear of him from time to time. 


Trarran Oprrra.—The steamer brings news that 
Mr. Manager Max Maretzek has engaged the follow- 
ing artistes :—soprani, Signora Anna Ticcona, Sig- 
norina Elena Bozzati; tenori, Signor Guiseppe Cas- 
setti, Signor Cesare Chiaverini ; baritoni, Signor Et- 
tore Cornuti, Signor Chiavacci; bassi, Signor An- 
tonucci, Signor Rovere, and Signor Papini. When 
these ladies and gentlemen arrive on our shores, Mr. 
Maretzek will probably inform us who they are.— 
Exchange. 

Max Marertzex publishes a card in reply to the 
assertion of a morning journal that the artists he has 
engaged for the next season of opera are unknown to 
fame. He writes thus: 

“To the Editor of the New York Herald: 

“Dear sir: Your editorial in Friday’s Herald about 
the artists for the next opera season calls for some 
explanation, which I hope for the sake of justice you 
will not withhold from your readers. First of all, 
I desire to state that no official list of the artists en- 
gaged for next season has yet been published, and all 
that until now has been said or printed about the 
company is mere guess-work, and incorrect. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that your onslaught on those inno- 
cent strangers would have lost nothing of its intend- 
ed effect if you had waited till you really knew who 
they are. All that I can imform you for the moment 
is, that more than half the principal artists engaged 
for the next season have already sung in New York, 
are established favorites, and the Hera/d has been the 
most enthusiastic of all the New York papers in its 
ei. of their merit. I hope they are still the same, 

ieving that the merit of an artist does not change 
so suddenly as the opinion of the /Zera/d. Concern- 
ing those who will be new to the New York public, 
you state that ‘you never heard of them before.’ I 
heg to ask whether you had heard of Bosio, Stef- 
fanone, Laborde, Medori, Carozzi and many others 
before their arrival in this country? Or have you 
perhaps heard of Mazzoleni, Brignoli, Amodio, Gra- 
ziana, Bellini, before their appearance in New York @ 
Each of them was unknown, but they came, sang, 
and triumphed! Perhaps those who will come next 
season mav do the same. Anvhow, thev are entitled 
to a fair trial before a damaging verdict is given 
against them. The public will hear them, and is 
able to judge for itself. 

“About your remark that ‘we pay enongh for 
opara,’ I beg to state that in London the price for a 
reserved seat is about five dollars in gold, and the 
best artists you can hear there are precisely those 
who have come from New York, where they have 
heen heard for one dollar and a half in paper money. 
This undeniable fact is the best proof that the public 
in New York, even in paying enough, does certainly 
not pay too much for the opera. 

“Your censure of my management, and your allu- 
sion to the ‘Bohemians’ who, in your opinion, have 
led me from the right path, reminds me of the old 
proverb, that people who live in glass houses must 
not throw stones at other persons, inasmuch as your 
determined opposition to my management has, to my 
my best knowledge, no.other cause and reason than 
my decision to retain for next season some favorite 
artists who have incurred the displeasure of a certain 
party who seems to have more influence in the col- 
umns of the Hera/d than yourself. Therefore, take 
away first that beam from vour own eye before you 
try to remove the splinters from mine. 

“Finally, vour assertion that I have become use- 
less since I have been successful, and that public 
opinion shall compel me to leave this country in dis- 
grace, gives me an opportunity to declare publicly 
that after many years of vicissitudes and hard steug- 
gles to establish opera, my real success dates from 
the dav that vour opposition began last year; and if 
ever public opinion should be able to compel any one 
to leave this country I think the exodus will have to 
start from the corner of Fulton and Nassau streets. 

“You may, therefore, continue for a few years 
more your opposition, and, in return, I will then be 
ready to make room to any other manager better 
suited to vour taste. A little personal abuse from 
the Herald may even increase my success, and is, 
therefore, respectfully solicited. Any smali favor in 
that line will be thankfully received by 

Yours, truly, Max MARETZEK.” 





Spicial Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Warrior’s welcome home. Handel. 30 
This is an arrangement of ‘‘See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” and appears at a convenient time, when so 
many soldiers are receiving ovations. The old and 
manly melody still remains a favorite. 


The old clock on the stairs. Song. Dolores. 

Longfellow’s poem set to music, with an accompani- 

ment representing the measured beat, ‘‘never, forever, 
never, forever” of the old time monitor. 


Dear old songs of home. Song. 
Beautiful melody and a good subject. 


I’m thinking of my boyhood once more. _ Bal- 
lad. Kittredge. 
The music is well managed. Bids fair to be one of 

the best liked of Mr. K's productions. 
The Weepin’ Willer. Song. Harry Clifton. 
A capital comic song, about the Miller’s daughter, 
who ‘‘sat beside the bubblin’ water” ‘under the 
weepin’ willer tree.” Her ‘'very short note” to her 
faithless lover, with the postscript, ‘please excuse bad 
spellin,” her half formed determination to drown her- 
self, which was given up for fear of taking cold, and 
other little points, are very laugh-provoking. Pretty 

melody. 


Abt. 


30 


Instrumental. 


Tell me my heart. Transcription. B. Richards. 50 
A song of classic merit. by Sir. H. Bishop, which 
loses nothing by adaptation to the piano. 
Overture to L’Africaine, by Meyerbeer. 40 
The music of the new opera begins to pass through 
the publisher’s hands. The overture is quite short, 
and has a tinge ofa shadowy “‘Arabic”’ quality, which 
appears to pervade the opera. 
Romance d’ Inez. Paraphrase from L’Africaine. 
Jaell. 
One of the striking airs. arranged in a somewhat 
difficult manner, by the great pianist. 
L’Africaine. Bouquet of melodies. H. Cramer 1.00 
Contains nine or ten airs from the opera, and will 
give a very good idea of its ‘flowers of melody.” 
Canary Waltz. Mozart, 25 
Easy and pretty. Good for beginners. 


La Cavalcade. Valse Brilliante. A. Talery. 1.00 

Marche Styrienne. Caprice de Concert. Ketterer. 70 
Two pieces of sterling merit, by veteran composers. 

Nocturne. No.1. In G minor. Op. 37. Chopin. 35 
“ “9. “ E major. 62. « 50 
“ q “ B “ 9, 50 
“ “ B “ 9. 85 
“ “ B “ 62. 40 


Impromptu. ae 29. 50 
Fantasie Impromptu. 66. 75 
The above need no introduction to lovers of Cho- 
pin. No one afraid of hard study should attempt to 
learn them, but faithful workers are richly rewarded 
for their endeavors. 
Don Giovanni. (Op. Potpourri.) Piano and Vio- 
lin. Eichberg. 7 
Books, 


Fifteen Etudes, progressive for Piano. J. Concone. 
In two books, each $1.25 


The public are already familiar with Concone’s exer- 
cises and solfeggios, which are very extensively used. 
The present Etudes show the same taste as the vocal 
compositions. They may be termed Instrumental Sol- 
feggios, and are well calculated to forward the msthe- 
tic culture of pupils on the piano. 





Music py Mat.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 


double these rates. 


























